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lose it, provided it be economically. I presume nobody
would pity him, if he perished, or think he deserved it, if
he escaped. He would be set down as having acted from
the meaner motive. Suppose, again, that a landsman has
the kind of dread of the sea that prevails in some tribes;
hut that, being m need, he is offered good wages as a
sailor; and, in the absence of other resource, resolves to
face his threatening element and go. He would surely not
incur the condemnation passed upon the Alpine man: he
might possibly be deemed to have followed the better
motive; and, at the very least, would be held quite
warranted in his choice, and exempt from blame. The
motives, I should say, are here quite upon a level; so that,
in the absence of any moral superiority of one over the
other, the agent is thiown upon the principles bifrudential
choice, and is at liberty to take the course which, on the
whole, he hkes the best. Nor can we perhaps in the other
cases, or in any case, assign to Fear, simply as such, a
uniform moral value relatively to other springs of action.
Fears cannot be appraised without reference to the worth
of the objects feared; just as Hope rises to the noble or
sinks to the base, and Love may be a grace or a degrada-
tion, according to the object that fixes the eye or wins the
heart. The egoist will have fears only for himself; the
benevolent, largely for others; and the moral quality of
these fears will be imported simply from the affections that
inspire them. This passion, therefore, though it could not
be omitted from a psychological enumeration of the springs
of action, cannot claim a definite and invariable place m
their moral hierarchy. Its value is,#erse, indeterminate;
depending in each concrete case, ethically, on the affection
which is thrown into alarm; and, rationally', on the magni-
tude of the good which is menaced with injury, and the
probability of its loss.                                       i

With the third passion, Resentment, we recover the power
of comparison with the love of gain; still with the same
proviso, that it retains its primary form of legitimate instinct,